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ARTISAN LIFE AMONG THE HEBREWS. 


One of the later issues of the “Standard 
Library” is a small volume of Lectures, by 
Professor Delitrsch, of Berlin, translated by 
B. Pick, Ph.D. 

It describes “ Jewish Artisan Life” in the 
times of Jesus, and is full of interest to stu- 
dents of Bible history, making clear many of 
the sayings of Jesus and His immediate fol- 
lowers, and showing the high estimate in 
which manual labor was held by the Jewish 
people, though then as now there were trades 
and occupations that were considered low and 
degrading. Especially was this the case with 
tanning and the working of mines, both being 
considered such dirty trades that a married 
woman was permitted to separate from her 
husband if he followed either, the same as 
from a man who was smitten with the lep- 
rosy, 

There was some objection to the perfumer’s 
art, but this arose from social considerations, 
the dealer in perfumery being often brought 
into more familiar relations with women than 
the strict seclusion of the Eastern home per- 
mitted. 

The writer says, “Intercourse with the 
other sex, beyond that of married life, was 
among the Jews, as everywhere in the East, 
very restricted and suspected. To be seen 
with her hair uncovered was regarded as a 
disgraceful exposure, and to sing verged on 





unchastity. So strict, indeed, were they that, 
though in Judea a bridegroom was allowed 
to pass one hour alone with his affianced wife 
before marriage, it was considered serious to 
extend this concession to Galilee also.” 

Hence we need not be surprised at the 
astonishment of the disciples when they found 
Jesus talking with the woman of Samaria. 

But it is more especially the industrial life 
of the Hebrews that these extracts are in- 
tended to portray. The writer says, “The 
Jewish nation has ever been an industrious 
people, second to none in energy, strength, 
ingenuity and restless activity. Agriculture 
and handicraft were their main occupations 
until their dissolution as an independent 
State ; and only in consequence of their dis- 
persion and the forced restrictions placed on 
their industry have they become a people of 
barterers and traders... . The Mosaic law 
promoted and protected agriculture by its 
wise enactments. Iron and copper were 
obtained not only from stones lying around 
the surface, but probably by mining.” 

Any special preference for that kind of 
trade which subsists not in the sale of native 
but foreign produce we find nowhere among 
the Jewish people when we look backward as 
far as possible beyond the first Christian cen- 
tury and forward to about 500 centuries 
afterwards. “Hate not toilsome labor,” we 
read in KEcceles.. vii: 16, “nor husbandry, 
which the Most High has created.” 
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In the sixty-three tracts which constitute 
the ‘Talmud scarcely a word occurs in favor 
of commerce, but much to point out the dan- 
gers attendant upon money-making and a 
wandering life. “Wisdom,” says Rabbi 
Jochanna with reference to Deut. xxx: 12, 
“is not. in heaven.” that is, it is not found 
with those who are proud; “neither beyond 
the sea ”—among traders and merchants. The 
reason is apparent—the unsteady life, always 
speculating on gain, nourishes a materialistic 
spirit preventing one from becoming a thor- 
oughly religious character. 

Sailors were regarded as pious, on account 
of their business bringing them face to face 
with the uncertain and dangerous element ; 
though there are exceptional cases, and 
“this,” says the writer, “reminds us that 
Jesus called His first four disciples from the 
fishing-boats on the lake of Gennesaret.” 

Fishing on the lake was free; only the 
sinking of bow-nets was prohibited, because 
it impeded navigation; for the rest, every 
one was allowed to try his fortune there with 
net and line. The fishermen did not become 
rich by their trade, and it is related that at 
one time the sailors and the poor of the city 
of Tiberias formed a strong and formidable 
party, and the leader set himself up as a 
commander of the town, maintaining his po- 
sition by their support. 

As Jesus chose His first disciples from the 
poor fishermen of Galilee, and afterward & 
despised tanner opened a hospitable house to 
Peter at Joppa, we do well to consider the 
vision of the latter, whereby he was made to 
understand that nothing which God had 
cleansed should be “called common or un- 
clean.” 

Among the wise maxims of their leading 
teachers are enumerated such as these : “ Love 
labor,’ “Great is labor, for she honors her 
master.” ‘‘ Great is labor, for she warms her 
master.” For this reason, also, the Mosaic 
law required fivefold restitution for the theft 
of an ox, because the prejudice done to the 
owner in depriving him of the labor of the 
animal was taken into consideration. 

“There is no trade,” says the Talmud, 
“which the world can spare; but happy is 
he who has had in his parents the pattern of 
a business of superior character. In point of 
dignity and rank there is a difference between 
trade and trade, but even the lowest is no 
disgrace, in so far as it supplies a real human 
want, and any calling is better than none.” 

It is remarkable in connection with the 
first handicraft mentioned in the Bible, which 
took‘ its rise among the descendants of Cain, 
that Cain means smith, and Tubal-Cain, iron 
ships. So faithfully is everything perpetuated 
in the East, that the blacksmith of a village, 


whose inventory of the workshop was taken, 
called the iron splinters struck off when work- 
ing at his forge, tubal. 

Another point of view which determined 
the estimation in which different trades were 
held was the moral repute in which those 
engaged in them stood, some callings exposing 
those who followed them to the temptation of 
appropriating more than was right of the dif- 
ferent materials entrusted to them. 

The combination of handicraft with study 
was by no means exceptional. ‘‘Many a 
Rabbi,” says the writer, “ was a shoe- or san- 
dal-maker,” it being the custom to earn one’s 
bread with the hands while following the call- 
ing of the teacher. There were not wanting 
those who regarded study and handicraft as 
incompatible, but the view that handicraft 
was ennobled by study finally gained the 
upper hand. To the family of Gamaliel is 
credited the saying, “ Fair is the study of the 
law, if accompanied by a worldly occupation, 
as ‘the joining of these two annihilates sin ; 
and all the study of the law that is not sup- 
ported by business will become of none effect, 
and will be the cause of sin.” Thus we see 
study and handicraft, science and trade, brain 
work and manual labor, were considered as 
compatible and inseparable. 

It is said “famous teachers carried their 
chairs on their own shoulders to the college, 
because all labor calling for physical exertion 
was regarded an honor.” More than 100 
Rabbis mentioned by the Talmud were arti- 
sans, and bore artisan names. 

One among many others is mentioned who 
was a cooper by trade, and who carried a cask 
with him upon which he sat to lecture. 

We are told that there were no paid teach- 
ers. The learned, or “teachers of wisdom,” 
as they were called, were thrown upon the 
gratitude of their scholars, or on some con- 
sideration when the tithes for the poor were 
distributed, and in certain cases they were 
supported from the Temple treasury. As 
authors they could earn nothing, for in Pales- 
tine bookselling was unknown ; “ the codifica- 
tion in writing of the so-called oral or tradi- 
tional law, until the second century of the 
Christian era, was regarded as something for- 
bidden.” 

This explains why it was so necessary for 
those who felt required to teach the people, to 
have some remunerative occupation, and that 
those who studied the law were expected to 
support themselves by manual labor. 

In those early days all learning was associ- 
ated with religion, whether it related to social 
or moral questions. The government being 
a Theocracy, every branch of it was adminis- 
tered in accordance with the law, which was 
regarded as a Divine Code, prepared by 
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Jehovah and delivered to the people through 
Moses. 

In the later times of which our author 
speaks, there had crept in many things that 
were contrary to the Law as given by Moses, 
but the making and selling of books, and the 
introduction of Grecian and other literature 
was in no sense encouraged. 

This combination of study and work in the 
sweat of the face was regarded, not as a neces- 
sary evil, but as a blessing of healthy moral 
discipline, which admitted of no substitute, 
and such a combination was in accordance 
with the methods of the period, all teaching 
being mainly oral, and the objects of study 
few, and far less varied than at present. The 
study of what are called the Classics was 
unknown. The scholars were not learners 
from books, only in so far as the intercourse 
with Greeks and Romans made it necessary 
and possible. 

To handicraft belongs the honor that Jesus, 
whom the great body of the Church claims to 
be the Saviour of the world, “sprang from an 
artisan’s house. . 

Israel’s first king was taken from behind 
the plough; the second was called from the 
sheepfold ; and the Second David, the Messiah 
of Israel, was called from the carpenter’s 
shop. 

These are examples that stand out in the 
history of the Hebrew people as enduring 
monuments to the value of labor when faith- 
fully performed. The records of the race, 
among , all peoples, give ample testimony of 
the same character. To be well born is not 
to be born to riches and honor, for these may 
take to themselves wings and flee away, but 
to have a birthright in true and honest living, 
with courage to take a strong grasp upon the 
end of the rope that lies next us, and to hold 
fast with a patient endurance, that is bound 
to bring its own reward—this is to be well 


born. L. J. R. 
First month 5th, 1884. 





To THE low-minded, debased, and sensual, 
this life must, doubtless, be something very 
poor, indifferent and commonplace. It must 
be a beaten path, a dull scene, shut in on 
every side by the earthly, palpable and gross. 
But break down the barriers of sense, open 
the windows of faith, fling wide the gates that 
darken the sensual world, and let the light of 
heaven pour in upon it, and then what is this 
life? How changed is it! how new! a new 
heavens, indeed, and a new earth. Yes, this 
earth, which binds one man in chains, is to 
the other the starting-place, the goal of im- 
mortality. This earth, which buries one man 
in the rubbish of dull cares and wearying 
vanities, is to the other the lofty mount of 


meditation, where heaven and infinity and 
eternity are spread before him and around 
him. Yes, my friend, the life thou leadest, 
the life thou thinkest of, is the interpreter of 
thine inward being. Such as life is to thee, 
such thou art. If it is low and mean and base, 
if it is a mere money-getting, or pleasure- 
seeking or honor-craving life, so art thou. Be 
thou lofty-minded, pure and holy, and life 
shall be to thee the beginning of heaven, the 
threshold of immortality.— Orville Dewey. 





PERSECUTION. 


Persecution sounds like a bygone word,— 
a word of Gamaliel’s time, but not of ours, 
And no doubt in its worst forms, in the best 
parts of the earth, persecution has quite 
passed away. The stake and the scaffold for 
opinion’s sake have disappeared in all en- 
lightened lands. And yet all persecution did 
not pass away with them. There are far 
keener ways in which man may inflict pain 
on his fellow-man than by the axe or halter. 
Social disgrace and ostracism for the sake of 
one’s belief come in to take the place of the 
more crude and violent punishments of other 
days. It may be said, perhaps, that these too 
are gone; and in great part they are. No - 
man to-day with any sort of manly earnest- 
ness about his creed could mind, it would 
seem, for a moment the petty indications of 
dislike and unpopularity which his creed 
might incur. The form in which persecution 
lingers still is one yet more subtle. It is in 
the disposition to attach disastrous conse- 
quences in this world or the next to honest 
opinions which we hold to be mistaken ; the 
desire to fasten upon intellectual convictions 
those stigmas of wickedness which can belong 
only to personal character, to call a man a 
bad man, and to make him, if we can, trem- 
ble at some future which we vaguely hold 
before him, who—just as honest and as faith- 
ful in the search for truth as we are—has 
seen truth differently from the way in which 
it has appeared to us. When that last form 
of terrorism shall have passed away,—when 
we shall frankly own that there is nothing 
for which God in any world will punish any 
of his children except siun,—then persecution 
will have finally perished. That day will 
come, partly by the advancement of man’s 
own standards, by his willing acceptance of 
the better way, but partly also by the ac- 
ceptance of a more and more clearly per- 
ceived necessity. Man will cease persecuting 
his brother man, partly because he will out- 
grow the wish to persecute, but partly also 
because he will see how useless it is to perse- 
cute: always, our necessities come thus to re- 
inforce our feeble sense of duty. We shall 
come in the end to welcome all the honest 
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and earnest thought of men, partly because|do without them. 


we see the good of it, however it differs from 
our own, and partly because we cannot help 
ourselves. In history, it is by the combined 
forces of these two causes that every great 
progress of human thought has taken place. 
And when all persecution goes, when the 
last effort to enforce opinion by any form of 
terror disappears, no doubt one of the greatest 
of all the blessings which its departure brings 
will be that there will come a chance and a 
demand for the two forms of human influence 
which will then have all the work to do. The 
greatest blessing of getting rid of the weeds is 
that the flowers can grow. Reason and life,— 
these are the real forces which man always 
has a right to use to impress his belief upon 
his fellow-man. When you have thoroughly 
learned and thoroughly believed that it is 
both wrong and useless to try to frighten your 
fellow-man out of his faith into yours, then 
what remains? First, you may argue with 
him, tell him why you believe, show him how 
unreasonable his unbelief or his fanaticism is. 
That is legitimate; and it is good for any 
man or any creed, when it is driven out of 
the dark ways of persecution and made to 
stand up fairly in the light and face the ad- 
versary in fair battle. And if you cannot 
argue, if your grounds for your belief, true 
as you know they are, are such as you cannot 
put forth in convincing words, or if the friend 
whom you want to convince is one to whose 
mind stated arguments bring no conviction, 
then there is only one thing left,—you must 
live your faith. Oh, how often we have seen 
it! A true soul cannot, and will not, force 
its faith upon another sou]. It hates, and it 
despairs of persecution. And it says (how 
often we have heard it?): “ I cannot argue. 
I always make the better reason seem the 
worst, and dishonor the cause for which I 
plead. Am I not helpless!” And then just 
going on, hopeless of influencing others, just 
trying to live out its own life, to turn its own 
assured belief into obedient action, gradually 
other people have become aware, even if it 
has never discovered the fact itself, that this 
true soul was bearing a witness to truth which 
must have power. Not all men are capable 
of arguing or of receiving argument, but all 
men are capable of living and of appreciating 
life. In a live State, the’soldiers have their 
useful duty ; but it is not the fighting soldiers 
who make the State’s true strength or are its 
real defenders. Its faithful citizens, living 
their industrious lives within its institutions, 
which their lives are always filling with life, 
they are the true defenders of the State, mak- 
ing it strong,and making its strength im- 
pressively manifest to all the world. So the 
great faith needs learned reasoners; it cannot 


But it needs obedient 
servants and disciples more. And he who 
cannot argue, and will not persecute, may 
still know that his life is nut useless for his 
faith. He may just live faithfully, and leave 
the whole result to God, whose the faith 
really is, if it is true.—Phillips Brooks. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


In the opening days of the year 1884, we 
are glad to welcome to our city the most 
thoughtful and searching of critics, the ac- 
complished and elegant scholar, the essayist 
with whose thoughts we have been so familiar 
these many years, and the noble poet, Matthew 
Arnold. 

Perhaps he is best known to Americans as 
the worthy son of the greatest of teachers, 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby. His writings 
are not of the sort that immediately com- 
mand the applause of the multitude. But 
the wise have heard his clear tones, and have 
treasured up his thoughts, weighing his judg- 
ments, and examining them by the light of 
their experiences, but never losing hold of 
the truths which he has announced to his 
generation with startling earnestness. He is 
now, at three score, able to examine his own 
opinion by the light of mature experience 
and broadest “culture.” His opportunities 
for “sweetness and light” have been of the 
very best. He had only to heed the religious 
teachings of his great father, in order to be 
led naturally into those nobler views which 
to day are taking form under the general 
term, “ The New Theology.” 

It has been justly said that his influence 
has been toward a more spiritual and truer 
interpretation of Biblical teaching. It has 
been a gain to us that he has louked at re- 
ligion as a poet rather than as a theologian. 
He has been enabled to grasp what is most 
helpful to us in the Bible, and to present it 


in words comprehensible to the intelligence. . 


He is estimated as rather a thinker than a 
seer, aud rather a critic than a prophet. His 
definition of the divine being as “a stream of 
tendency by which all things fulfill the law 
of their being,” or, as “the Power not our- 
selves which makes for righteousness,” must 
seem too indefinite to satisfy many sincere, 
devout minds. But it is very reasonably 
claimed for him that it has been his to stir 
and quicken the mind, while not entirely satis- 
fying it. George W. Cooke, in a recent 


essay, says of his “ Literature and Dogma,” 
that it is one of the most helpful books on 
the Bible which has ever been published. 
Not that it settles what the Bible is, but that 
it helps us to read back into the life of the 
Bible times, and to see the glow of its poetic 
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development. It has shown that it is a book 
of moral ideals and spiritual visions; that 
we must read it as the poet reads nature, and 
not as the logician deals with abstract forms. 


Emerson was the theme of one of his lec- 
tures in this country. As an evidence of his 
true sympathy with the utterances of this, 
our seer, we transcribe his poem. Written in 
“Emerson’s Essays.” 

“O monstrous, dead, unprofitable world, 
That thou canst hear, and hearing, hold thy way! 


A voice oracular hath pealed to-day. 
To-day a hero’s banner is unfurled. 


“‘Hast thou no lip for welcome? SoI said, 


Man after man, the world smiled and passed by, 
A smile of wistful incredulity 


As though one spake of noise unto the dead. 


“Scornful, and strange, and sorrowful, and full 
Of bitter knowledge. Yet the will is free: 
Strong is the soul, and wise and beautiful. 


“The seeds of godlike power are in us still; 

Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will:— 

Dumb judges, answer, truth or mockery ?” 

Of Arnold’s lecture on Emerson, a compe- 
tent critic says: “ It is a beautiful and delicate 
piece of criticism, such as no other English- 
man or American, save perhaps Lowell, could 
have produced, in the course of which he 
succeeded in doing what few critics attempt 
and still fewer achieve, we mean, in giving 
a just estimate of his subject’s place in philoso- 
phy and literature (necessarily a lower one 
than that which most of his admirers would 
insist upon), to an audience made up in large 
part of these admirers, and yet so as to please 
and delight everybody who heard him. His 
comparison of Emerson to Marcus Aurelius, 
as not so much a philosophy maker as ‘the 
friend and aider of those who would live in 
the spirit,’ was a singularly happy critical 
suggestion.” 


In regard to this comparison of the two 
great ones of ages far separated in time, we 
transcribe Arnold’s poem : 


WORLDLY PLACE, 
Even in a palace life may be led well! 


So spake the imperial sage, purest of men, 
Marcus Aurelius. But the stifling den 

Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 
Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 

And drudge under some foolish master’s ken 
Who rates us if we peer outside our — 
Matched to a palace, is not this a hell? 


Even ina palace! On his truth sincere 
Who spoke these words, no shadow ever came: 
And when my ill schooled spirit is aflame, 


Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 

I'll stop, and say; ‘“*There were no succor here! 

The aids to noble life are all within.” 

In his lecture on “ Numbers;” he warns the 
American people against the moral emptiness 
of mere majorities, since the highest truths 
are not perceptible as yet to the common mass 
of mankind. His words on this topic have 


been felt to be timely and helpful ; worthy of 
careful thought, and needed as an antidote for 


the demagogism which is the the bane of our 
country and our times. 


The generous thought of two Friends secured 
to the students and faculty of Swarthmore 
College a lecture from Matthew Arnold upon 
the very broad theme “Literature and Sci- 
ence.” The 5th of First month was decided 
apon as the time for the visit and lecture, and 
invitations were extended to many friends of 
the College to be present and share the privi- 
leges of the occasion. 


A short trip by rail on the afternoon of a 
radiant midwinter day carried a large com- 
pany of expectant friends out to the College. 
The frosty air, the snow-clad fields, and the 
calm of the still winter time were inspiring, 
and all came into the presence of the dignified 
apostle of “ sweetness and light,” prepared to 
give thoughtful attention to what he might 
have to say concerning the comparative merits 
of letters and science as a means of culture. 

President Magill, in a few heartfelt words, 
announced the distinguished visitor as a true 
poet, critic and seer, whose writings have long 
delighted and instructed us. He has illus- 
trated in his noble verse his own definition of 
poetry—“saying the best things in the best 
manner.” But most cordially was he wel- 
comed as the worthy son of his great father. 


Joseph Wharton, the President of the 
Board of Management, then introduced the 
lecturer as follows : 


I am to introduce to you Matthew Arnold, 
though in one sense it is quite superfluous to 
introduce to many of you one whom you al- 
ready know in a much more intimate and 
satisfactory way than is possible in a brief 
and casual meeting such as this. You know 
him by his writings, and since the wise old 
saying, “ by their fruits shall ye know them,” 
is particularly applicable to authors and their 
works, we meet our guest of to-day, not as a 
stranger whose quality we are yet to learn, 
but as an old friend whom we love. 

For it isin the nature of man to love a 
teacher, one who by precept or example en- 
ables us to improve or to advance, and inde- 
pendent as the Society of Friends has always 
been of priest and parson, rebellious even, 
against every attempt or claim of spiritual 
domination, yet no where is the real teacher 
more readily listened to or held in more 
esteem than among the sturdy and self-reliant 
members of our Society ; no where, therefore, 
is Matthew Arnold more welcome than here, 
and no matter how well any of us may have 
learned to know him in the spirit, it is surely 
gratifying to see him as we now do with our 
bodily eyes, and to listen, as we presently 
shall, to his spoken voice. 

Not, however, as essayist or critic, nor yet 
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as poet should we most recognize our obliga- 
tions to Mr. Arnold; his chief service to us 
and to humanity has been, in my judgment, 
his courageous tearing away of the fantastic 
absurdities gathered around the religion which 
came to us from Abraham and from Jesus. 

To attack successfully that mass of incrusted 
cant required the warm conviction, the manly: 
spirit, the mental training and the erudition 
which he brought to the task; a duller acu- 
men or a feebler attack would have failed, 

and a spirit less reverent to all that merits 
reverence would have failed to destroy the 
shams and falsehoods which have so incum- 
bered religion, while showing at the same 
time how worthy of all love and reverence it, 
in its simplicity, is. 

Not only those of the students of this Col- 
lege who will some day be ministers of that 
religion of Abraham and of Jesus, according 
to the simplicity of our Society, but all of us 
who mean to be something more than dumb 
driven cattle, find, and will continue to find 
strength and comfort in Arnold’s “ Literature 
and Dogma,” and in its successor, “ God and 
the Bible.” ; 

My friends, 1 now present to you Matthew 
Arnold. 

Matthew Arnold then stepped forward, and 
proceeded with stately grace to the discussion 
of his subject. It was a plea for classic learn- 
ing and belles lettres as a means of culture, as 
being on the whole more spiritual and en- 
nobling in their tendency than mathematical 
and physical science. His matter was 
weighty and his manner dignified, gracious 
and urbane. His style is clear and forcible, 
without heat and exaggeration, and having 
the abiding charm of understatement. His 
voice was sweet, resonant and strong, and his 
deliberate utterance and distinct articulation 
enabled his comparatively low tones to extend 
all over the room. 

Warm sympathy with the lecturer was 
often expressed by the many thoughtful and 
eminent persons who were gathered around 
him, and those who cberished opinions at va- 
riance with his, listened appreciatingly and 
without displeasure as he unfolded his views 
in regard to the educational value of polite 
literature. 

When at length the lecture was finished, 
and the usual greetings were over, the numer- 
ous audience dispersed, the evening sky kin- 
dled with a glorious rosy radiance, and in its 
light we talked long over the themes dis- 
cussed in our hearing by Matthew Arnold. 
The glow, the radiance are phenomenal, and 
will doubtless pass away ; but the steady light 
of the pure evening star gleamed forth from 
the midst of the fiery sunset, a thing of per- 
manence and of eternal beauty. So, endur- 


ing and unchanging, is pure truth. All 
extremes dazzle us for a season, and are a 
passing wonder, but the final verities are like 
the lights of heaven, and the seekers after 
truth and righteousness are— 


“ Servants of God !—or sons 
Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew 
Your Father's innermost mind,— 
His who unwilling.y sees 
One of His little ones lost,— 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, and fallen, and died!” 


“CORRESPONDENCE. — 








Dear Frrenps:—I have had at different 
times an intimation that it would be right to 
pen down some account of a visit I paid in 
the summer of 1883 to near relatives as far 
as Ida county, Iowa, and of attending such 
meetings as came in the way, going and re- 
turning; also, if Truth required it, to appoint 
some, for which Friends of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting gave me a certificate of unity. 

Accordingly, I set out from Baltimore 31st 
of Fifth month, and attended Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Dunning’s Creek, on 
the first Second-day of Sixth month, having 
the acceptable company of William John 
and Rebecca Thomas. Here we met with 
Ann Packer and company, from Ohio, also 
Levi K. Brown, who accompanied them from 
Nottingham Quarter, held at Deer Creek. 

Friends of this mountainous region, some- 
what isolated from the body of society, appear 
much gratified to have strangers come amongst 
them, and spare no pains for their accommo- 
dation. We thought the meeting was favored 
with the evidence of Divine life, and felt it 
was good to mingle with them in their homes 
as well as for Divine worship. 

Here my companions left me, to attend 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, for which they had 
the concurrence of Friends at home. I felt 
regret at having to part with them, but hoped 
we were each in the line of our duty. I felt 
it right to remain fora time among these dear 
Friends, visiting them at their homes, and 
sympathizing with some in affliction; made 
my home with Hiram and Mary Ann Black- 
burn, whose kindness and care will long be 
en I being a part of the time indis- 
posed. 

From here I went to Chicago without com- 
pany, felt a little lonely, but putting my trust 
in the care of the heavenly Father, arrived 
safely after a day and night’s travel. 

Having previously written to J. W. Plum- 
mer, found him waiting to convey me to his 
hospitable home, where I enjoyed a sweet 
rest of body and mind. How cheering, and 
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as a brook by the way to refresh the weary ! have felt the desire, if in best Wisdom, others 


traveler, are such as this dear Friend and his 
amiable wife. I attended their meeting on 
First-day, numbering about thirty persons, 
some few were absent. I was thankful to be 
made sensible that the good seed sown in the 
hearts of some had taken root, and was bear- 
ing the fruits of peace, love and joy, and I 
was comforted, too, in the evidence of the 
presence of the dear Master in the midst, 
giving ability to offer that which was required. 
When meeting closed the kindly greetings of 
all present, manifesting love and good will to 
each other, was pleasant to see. 

After enjoying this social feast, I went 
home with Amanda Marshall, a relative, liv- 
ing ten miles out of the city. She was re- 
joiced to see one from her native place, and 
very much enjoyed talking of her former 
friends and old associates, having left them 
many years ago, for a western home with her 
husband. It brought me into feeling with 
the many who are scattered over this vast 
prairie land, having sought homes far away 
from kindred ties of youthful days’; yet the 
Heavenly Father is everywhere, and in: His 
presence there is fulness of joy. 

After this interesting visit of several days 
I began to look toward going to Ida Grove, 
the town near where my brother’s family 
lived. Returning to Chicago, J. W. P. in- 
formed me the town of Marshallton was on 
the way, and if I would stop there I could 
rest and attend Marietta Meeting on First- 
day, which, after a little thought, I felt easy 
to do, and kindly wrote to friends who met 
me. I was satisfied it was rightly ordered to 
be at this meeting where there were some liv- 
ing members, and some in affliction, who were 
ministered to as ability was afforded. I also 
paid a few social visits and then proceeded 
to Ida Grove, a pleasant ride of a few hours, 
where my niece and nephew came to meet me. 
I felt truly thankful to be permitted once 
more to see my dear sister-in-law and children, 
after an absence of eight years. I might say 
our rejoicing was mutual. I stayed with them 
five weeks, during which time my niece, Mary 
H. Price, was married to Henry Conard, a 
member of our Meeting, and it was accom- 
plished very satisfactorily according to our 
good order, which was much admired by 
some present who had not seen the like 
before. 

Before leaving, I felt it right to ask the 
privilege of having a meeting in a school- 
house near by, which was readily granted, 
and the house was well filled on a First-day 
afternoon with surrounding neighbors, and 
though our manner of worship was new to 
most, the order and quietness which prevailed 
until the close were very encouraging, and I 


might be drawn to visit this part, believing 
the way would be open for meetings among 
these friendly people. The few Friends here 
have not felt strong enough yet, to have 
meetings among themselves. 

Believing the time had arrived for me to turn 
my face homewards, I took an affectionate leave 
of those dear to me, with a prospect of atiend- 
ing Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, to be 
held at West Liberty the 12th of Ninth mo., 
and stopped on the way at State Centre, about 
a half-day’s journey, to see Tryphena Nichols, 
a widow, living pretty much alone, and the 
only member among Friends residing in the 
town. It was very pleasant and agreeable to 
have the company of this dear Friend in her 
humble home, who gave so much evidence of 
a right concern for the truth. After spending 
a night and day with her to our mutual com- 
fort, ghe proposed to go with me to her bro- 
ther’s, living in Marshallton, some miles dis- 
tant, where we were cordially received, and 
spent the night. In the morning they waited 
on me to take the cars for West Liberty. 
Thus favored to be helped along, I arrived 
before it was dark, and finding a friend who 
had been notified, I went home with him, 
where I had a comfortable night’s rest. Next 
day being First-day, I attended their meeting, 
and went home with Hiram and Rebecca 
Thomas, where I made my home, and felt at 
home. Having a little time before Quarterly 
Meeting, we visited together a few friends, 
and some who were not able to be out. In 
this simple duty I had the reward of peace. 

At Quarterly Meeting I had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling in place. Ann Packer, Reuben 
Wilson and daughter, were in attendance, 
returning from a visit to their friends further 
west, and on their way to Lilinois Yearly 
Meeting, which I also expected to attend; 
and having suitable company, got along com- 
fortably, and had a pleasant home with my 
cousin William M. Price. 

Still waiting to see the stopping places, I 
was favored, [ thought, before the meeting 
was quite over, with sufficient clearness to go 
to Indiana Yearly Meeting. There being a 
week between the two meetings, I went home 
with some friends to Sterling, where I visited 
several near relations, and attended East 
Jordan Meeting on First-day. Stopped at 
the widow of Elida Johns, and had the com- 
pany of my cousin Mary Wilson, daughter of 
Joseph and Frances Wilson. 

On Third-day left with Reuben and Sarah 
Wilson for Chicago, and rested a couple of 
days at the house of Thomas Brown, and felt 
truly; grateful for the kindness I received 
from parents aud children. We then pro- 
ceeded to Richmond, and were hospitably 
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entertained at the home of William and Anna 
Starr. 

The closing of both these Yearly Meetings 
was deeply solemn and impressive, and we 

arted in much tenderness and love. 

The table of the Lord had been bountifully 
spread, and I felt greatly gstrengthened 
and encouraged in partaking, with many 
others, of the rich feast offered by a loving 
Father, the memory of which cannot easily 
be erased, and I do not feel like saying any- 
thing about the decline of Society. Individ- 
uals who are not faithful to known duties 
may be weakened, and others who allow the 
care of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches to choke the precious seed sown in the 
heart, may decline or fail of that life which 
is hid with Christ in God. But as there have 
been in every age witnesses for the truth, so 
there are in our day and age, and if I have seen 
at all in the clearness, there are remaining in 
our beloved Society living standard-bearers 
for the blessed cause of truth and righteous- 
ness on earth, and judges and counsellors as 
at the beginning, I humbly trust, will still be 
raised up in the power of Infinite Wisdom, 
who will be willing to take up the cross and 
follow the Divine Master wheresoever He 
leads, which .gives the peace the world can 
neither give nor take away. 

After the conclusion of the last Yearly 
Meeting, I enjoyed a pleasant visit to some 
relations living near Milton, and with some 
in Cincinnati ; attending several small meet- 
ings, until I came to Green Plain, where I 
joined our friend Ann Packer and com- 
panions. going to Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
where we arrived in due time, and the quiet 
peace which covered my spirit filled my heart 
with gratitude and praises to the Father of 
all our sure mercies, who sustained me through 
the journey. REBECCA PRICE. 

First mo. Ist, 1884. 








NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The Executive Committee on Arbitration 
of Friends Philanthropic Union, prepared 
and presented a’memorial to President Arthur, 
17th of Twelfth month, 1883, encouraging 
him to use his influence to avert the impend- 
ing war between France and China, and to 
advance National arbitration when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

We felt it right to commend his former 
official utterances, favoring this peaceable 
mode of settling National differences, and 
were gratified to know that our suggestions 
were recognized. His private Secretary, F. 
J. Phillips, expressed to me that the policy 
of the President is, not to offer mediation 
without being requested by belligerent parties. 
But as I came home I saw a notice that 
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Minister Tseng, of China, was very desirous 
that some friendly Power that was entitled 
to would ask of France and China to make 
such concessions as neither was willing to 
make to the other, to which the President’s 
attention was drawn by letter, and we re- 
ceived answer that he had referred it to the 
Secretary of State for his information. 
’ Daruincton Hoopes, 
Chairman of Committee on Arbitration. 
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PHILAD’A, FIRST MONTH 12th, 1884. 





THe Past Year.—As a religious news- 
paper, it has been the constant aim of 
Friends’ Intelligencer to present to its readers 
the religious thoughts not only of our own 
Society, but, in a measure, of the liberal de- 
nominations around us. The past year has 
been one of active thought among all the 
sects and, we believe, of increasing breadth of 
views as well as decreasing tenacity to dead 
or outgrown forms. As soon as men really 
think, it is the substance of things they de- 
sire, and we cannot feel surprised that an ear- 
nest consideration of doctrines which have 
long been deemed essentials in theology have 
been classed among the non-essentials, and 
the spirit which animates the Christian pro- 
fessor has been set in its proper place above 
the dogma to which he subscribes. Slowly 
we all drop our superstitions, slowly we 
emerge out of darkness into light, slowly we 
comprehend that the past cannot be to us 
and to our spiritual growth what the present 
is, and with hesitating hands we grasp the 
great good which the day and the hour are 
offering. 

Quotations from the apostles of the Brah- 
mo Somaj, the new religious development of 
India, have found place in our columns, and 
there has been much in these utterances to 
which we must respond. Placing theological 
Christianity aside, they accept with earnest- 
ness the true spirit of the Christian religion, 
and see in Jesus, the human led by the di- 
vine, the man wearing the crown of the God- 
like, the natural possessed by the spiritual, 
“Christ the wisdom and the power of God” 
is to them a Savior. 

There is a spirit abroad which aims to 
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strip the truth of the old-time wrappings in 
which it has been held necessary it should be 
dressed. Long usage had so accustomed the 
Church to the peculiar forms in which past 
generations clothed it, that something of sanc- 
tity seemed to inhere in the perishable habili- 
ments ; certain phrases which voiced the liv- 
ing truth for the true and the good aforetime, 
have been echoed again and again until they 
fall upon the ears of the present like an 
empty reverberation, and the cry is “ Give us 
this day our spiritual bread.” 

Traditions of our Fathers are fatal to the 
life of our Society if there be not that con- 
stant infusion of the vital spirit of God 
which is offered for to-day’s guidance, and 
could we but trust it as George Fox did, our 
steps would not falter but would be strength- 
ened to walk the pathway laid out for this 
generation. His eyes were before him, and 
with firm reliance upon his Guide he stepped 
bravely forward in a path, narrow and thorny 
then, but shining now like a line of light in 
his benighted time. Shall we of his belief 
be content with the name of followers only, 
and can his path be our path? Shall not 
rather his faith be our faith, and in its ever 
fresh inspiring may not we, tvo, follow our 
Guide in the avenue which the present opens? 
“No man, having put his hand to the plow, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” No man can so well do the work 
which is before him, if his eyes are fixed 
upon that which is behind him. 

It cannot be doubted that an earnest desire 
exists in the Society of Friends to revivify 
and rehabilitate the Truth as we believe. it, 
that it may satisfy the demand of the vigor- 
ous generation waiting to be its armor-bearers. 
Do we realize that they do not share in our 
affection and reverence for peculiarities? Do 
we see that authority in our Church does not 
lead the younger people as it led us? 

The spirit of investigation if it be honest, 
and the sincere questioning which would 
reach the truth, are not to be dreaded, for at 
the foundation of our faith lies the immuta- 
ble principle that to every seeking child there 
comes, in God’s own time, His power and 
Spirit,{Christ the anointin.g Upon this foun- 
dation future generations may build; and, as 


intelligence and true manliness advance, the 
building will be nobler and more fully 
adapted to the wants of the time than any 
structure reared by the past could be. Let 
not the spirit of to-day be judged as only the 
destroyer of ancient landmarks; give it room 
to broaden the ways, and make more glorious 
the highways of holiness. 





Our Unceasine Activities.—Now, that 
attention has been called to the restless activ- 
ity that pervades the age in which we live, 
there seems to be an unending variety of 
lights in which to view the subject. Ours is 
truly an age of work, and great have been 
the results of well-directed effort for improve- 
ment in all material things. 

But what of the soul-life?. Has growth in 
spiritual knowledge kept pace with the im- 
provement of the mind and added comforts 
for the body? Has the age brought us a 
closer walk with God, a more| perfect realiza- 
tion of His presence, and have our souls 
been attuned to hear with greater clearness 
His inspeaking voice? 

Entering upon the thresholll of a new year 
it is a fitting time to pause anil consider these 
queries. For, after all our labor and work, 
life here is but an infinitesimal portion of the 
life eternal. We have, perhaps, a realizing 
sense that with our birth thpre sprang into 
existence a something that links us to the 
great First Cause. Emerson says “this doc- 
trine of a Supreme Presence is a cry of joy 
and exaltation,” but how maby realize this 
“joy,” this “ exaltation,” and it it not because 
every faculty is alive that ‘eho to a cultiva- 
tion of the material growth, and that link 
that connects us with the Divine is permitted 
to lie dormant, and so we miss our greatest 
“joy?” 

We are told that “labor is worship,” and 
it is true that God’s approving voice is often 
heard when head and hands are the busiest; 
still we long for the recognition that is born 
of rest, when there is a silence of mind and 
body and the soul is awed into stillness, 
standing ready to enjoy the heavenly guest. 

Our attention has been recently called to 
the practice of some schools where the signal 
is daily given for a period of quiet, when 
each one is at liberty and expected to turn 
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tion Him in silence for His blessing or His 
care. If such a custom should obtain in our 
homes at stated periods, would it not lead to 
a more frequent remembrance of His con- 
tinual presence and help us to a growth of 
the spirit that is now too often stunted by the 
constant activities that daily engross our 
lives ? 

As a religious Society it should be great 
“joy” to us that we have our quiet seasons 
of worship, and when thus gathered we should 
not so constantly mourn that so few avail 
themselves of these precious opportunities, 
but so “ wrestle ” for the blessing they should 
bring us that, receiving it, those with whom 
we mingle shall see the good effect upon our 
lives and long to share with us these seasons, 
hoping to gain for themselves similar exalta- 
tion. Let us seek for more of quiet and not 
fear that fixed peasons for it, must of neces- 
sity degenerate into form, for order in all 
things is a “law,” and a watchful care to 
keep all forms jn subjection to the /ife will in 
this as in material things bring “an exceed- 
ing great reward.” 





THE Bratn AnD THE Hanp.—The neglect 
of training in ‘the arts and industries that 
pertain to domestic life, so much and so justly 
complained of|'at the present time, is no 
doubt mainly due to the importance that 
very properly attaches to intellectual culture 
and the increasing facilities for its attainment 
by every class of the people, afforded by the pub- 
lic school system. And while this desire for 
learning has always existed in settled com- 
munities, and jshould be encouraged and pro- 
moted by every measure compatible with 
public welfare, the great mass of people, the 
world over, must gain their livelihood by 
manual labor. 

The mistake was made in separating learn- 
ing from handicraft when the public schools 
were first established. Always the rich and 
prosperous were in positions to give the best 
advantages of literary culture to their chil- 
dren, but it is only the free education of all the 
children, without regard to social distinctions, 
that has placed scholarship within the grasp 
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“Tn the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” is the 
Divine decree, not for one or a few but for 
the race, and for this reason, the condition of 
healthy, happy living depends upon a free 
and natural exercise of all the powers with 
which we are endowed. To seek only the 
development of one set of faculties while 
every other is left inactive, tends to dwarf 
the individual and lessen his usefulness as a 
factor in the great workshop of the world. 
Nor should any be satisfied with living a 
life of continuous toil. The old proverb 
“all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy” applies equally to Jack’s father. It 
requires some scholarship to appreciate the 
dignity of labor as a Divine institution, and 
labor or handicraft is most restful to the 
brain worn with the endless problems and 
contradictions of human learning. 

“Let both grow together,” that which is as 
the wheat to one may be only tares to an- 
other, but the true seed corn of knowledge 
will ever remain and “humane letters,” as 
Matthew Arnold expresses it, represent the 
world’s best life—its best endeavor. 


the thought toward God in gratitude, or peti- | to engage in laborious occupations. 


It is nature asserting the necessity of a 
fuller and completer manhood and woman- 
hood than the world as a whole has yet 
developed, that is waking up our most ad- 
vanced thinkers, and they are realizing that 
if the question is settled it must be by giving 
our children something to do as well as some- 
thing to study, as was hinted in a few re- 
marks made by one of our foremost teachers 
at a conference recently held in our city; if 
our girls were only taught the simple house- 
hold duties and required to take a part in 
the daily routine of home service, what an 
unmeasured gain in many ways it would be 
to themselves and to the family. The sepa- 
ration of mental from physical training is 
the more to be deplored since it is so often 
seen to weaken the home instincts of our 
children and interferes with the growth of 
those tender sympathies in the burthens and 
trials of those who serve, which after all 
“ make the whole world akin.” 


Let us have culture of the highest and 


of every one capable of attaining it, and | best, but let brain and hand keep loving 


opened the way for the present disinclination | company, that the child of the Eternal One 
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may be thoroughly furnished for every good 
and useful work as well as word, and pre- 
pared by the discipline gained to meet every 
vicissitude of this changeful condition. 

The delights of literary culture and the 
endless variety of adornment for beautifying 
the home ought not to consume the time of 
our young women, to the neglect of the 
necessary duties that have to be performed in 
every well ordered household. 

With the more luxurious living, even in 
families of moderate means, that now pre- 
vails, there have come into use so many ap- 
pliances to lessen labor that the care of the 
home ought to be a real pleasure to healthy 
vigorous girlhood, and the satisfaction that 
comes of doing a thing one’s self and know- 
ing it is well done should make the service 
easy. 

We have gotten so far away from the do- 
mestic habits of our forefathers that we can 
scarcely hope for any great revival of home 
industry in our sons and daughters to whom 
the gymnasium and other exercises must stand 
in lieu of useful service. 

We must all acknowledge that labor, by 
its surroundings and continuous pursuit, is 
many times made a drudgery from which we 
naturally shrink, but if we are determined to 
lift it out of the degradation into which it 
has fallen we will not turn aside from any 
toil allotted to us that is essential to our own 
well-being or the comfort and happiness of 
those who are dependent upon us. 





Forest PRESERVATION.—The desire of the 
people of the State of New York to extend 
protection to the valuable forests of the Adi- 
rondack region, has its root in the dread that 
the fountains of the Hudson and its tributa- 
ries may fail, and that the Erie canal—the 
source of so much life and prosperity to the 
Empire State—may fall short of a due sup- 
ply of water, startles the thoughtful. It 
is proposed that the State shall repurchase 
the forest lands that have fallen into private 
hands, and gradually reform a compact body 
of woodland, make it into a vast park for 
health and recreation under the care of a 
Forestry Commission of scientific and practi- 
cal men. Some portions of this tract might 
be cut every year without depreciating the 


value of the forest, and a perennial supply of 
timber be obtained, 

We earnestly desire a similar policy for 
other parts of our country, in order that our 
vast wealth of forest land may be preserved 
to the coming generations while the needs of 
the present time are met. The example of 
New York should be a model for general 
emulation. 





MARRIED. 


COCKS—BULL.—On Twelfth month 19th, 
1883, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Charles C. Cocks, of 
Coriwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., son of Charles E, 
and Margaret Cocks, and Keturah Bull, daugh- 
ter of William and Phebe Bull, of Stony Ford, 
Orange co.,N. Y. ° 


GRIFFEN —BURDSALL.—On_ Twelfth 
month 18th, 1883, under the care of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, at Purchase, N. Y., John 
D. Griffen, Jr., and Anna C©., daughter of 
Ellwood Burdsall. ° 


DIED. 


BIGGS.—On Twelfth month, 1883, Sarah 
Biggs, in the 90th year of her age; a member 
of Pipe Creek Particular and Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

‘ HICKS.—On the morning of Twelfth mo. 
14th, 1883, at Great Neck, Long Island, Ben- 
jamin Hicks, in the 94th year of his age. 

There is a feéling of sadness, for which it is 
not easy to find words, when recording the 
removal by death of the genial presence of this 
venerable man; one whose very existence, 
from long association, seemed almost “ blent 
with our being, lasting as its date,” not only 
to the Religious Society of which he was a life- 
long, useful and consistent member, but to this 
vicinage, where, through the varied changes 
of almost three generations, “he pursued the 
even tenor of his way,’’ exemplifying an earn- 
est, hopeful, trustful, harmless and a life. 
A man ever ‘‘diligent in business,” and deal- 
ing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with his God. Few, we believe, have lived, 
to whom life brought more of true happiness, 
and few, we feel assured, have been more ready 
to respond to the summons, when it came. 
‘* Here am I.”’ I..8: 


HICKS.—On Seventh-day, Twelfth month 
29th, 1883, in Poughkeepsie, Gilbert E. Hicks, 
in the 57th year of his age, son of Catharine 
E. and the late Robert T. Hicks. 


JONES.—On First mo. Ist, 1884, Martha H. 
Jones, in the 58th year of her age; a member 
of ;Pipe Creek Particular and Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

JOHN.—On Twelfth month 18th, 1883, Abra 
John, in the 73d year of his age ; a member 


and elder of Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. ’ 


LEA.—On Twelfth month 21st, 1883, at the 
home of her brother-in-law, Edward Reese, 
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Fannie Gilpin, wife of Thos. J. Lea, of Mont- 
gomery co., Md 


TEST.—On the morning of Twelfth month 
2ist, 1883, after a protracted illness, which he 
bore with Christian resignation, at the resi- 
dence of his son, William P. Test, Greenwich, 
N. J., William Test, in the 83d year of his age; 
for many years an esteemed elder of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting. 





THE SCIENCE OF SKY-GLOWS. 


The wonderful sky-glows wituessed a few 
weeks ago in America and Europe have en- 
gaged the serious attention of the scientific 
world. While the explanation referring them 
to. exceptional conditions of the atmosphere 
has been generally accepted, it has not satisfied 
some of the more original inquirers in “this 
country and in England. Here the theory 
has been advanced that the earth was passing 
through a meteoric belt of space and that the 
exquisite phenomena were due to the presence 
in the upper atmosphere of cosmical dust or 
vapors detached from meteors by friction with 
the air. In England a more ingenious hy- 
pothesis has been proposed. Norman Lock- 
yer, the Editor of Nature, the leading English 
scientific periodical, discusses in the columns 
of The London Times the question whether 
the recent sunrises and sunsets may not be 
legitimately connected with the volcanic 
disturbances in Java, which occurred last 
August. The idea is not absolutely new, since 
similar sky-glows in South America have been 
attributed to volcanic eruptions, but the cause 
and the effect are so far removed from,each 
other in time and distance as to leave the 
hypothesis outside the domain of ordinary 
“conceptions. Lockyer, appreciating the fact 
that his conclusions will probably be scouted 
by practical investigators as fictions of the 
imagination, makes a laborious summary of 
circumstantial evidence, besides availing him- 
self largely of the resources of inductive 
reasoning. 

The volcanic eruptions in Java occurring 
on August 26, and the following day were of 
extraordinary magnitude. An island 3,000 
feet high entirely disappeared; the sky was 
as black as night for forty hours; the quaking 
of the island produced a sea-wave 100 feet 
high; volcanic products, sand, stones and 
vapor were hurled to an enormous height; 
and the sound of the eruption was heard 
2,000 miles away. Lockyer finds it easy to 
imagine that with the devastating forces of 
nature at work on this gigantic scale millions 
of tons of matter and millions of cubic miles 
of vapor must have been thrown into the 
upper air. The coarser elements would have 

,immediately descended, but the mere dust 
comparable in fineness to particles of vapor 
would have remained in suspension. To this 


voleanic dust are ascribed the remarkable 
series of sky effects which have since been 
produced in various quarters of the earth. 
On August 28, when the earthquake wave 
reached the Seychelles and the Mauritius, 
there were sunrises and sunsets unlike those 
witnessed in November and Wecember in 
England and the United States, yet singular 
withal. On August 31, there was an abnor- 
mal effect of sunlight in Northern Brazil in 
the same latitude as the Seychelles, and on 
the next evening it was observed in Venzuela. 
Between the Seychelles and Brazil lies Africa 
and the volcanic dust had not been carried 
in the upper air across that’ continent without 
leaving a sign. On the Gold Coast there was 
a remarkable sunset, and at Trinidad (Spain) 
it was repeated. This line of abnormal sun- 
sets is a straight trajectory from east to west. 
There is also a corresponding line running 
from south to north, beginning with Ceylon, 
Madras and Ongole, and ending with England. 

While all these sky-glows and effects of 
color were unusual, there were points of differ- 
ence between the extremes of the two lines. 
At first there was a dimming of the sun’s 
light; then there was a coloration of the sun 
at noon, and finally there was a gradual 
development of twilight-lengthening phe- 
nomena. Lockyer’s explanation of these 
points of difference is reasonable. The vol- 
canic dust suspended in the upper air must 
have gradually been thinned out. At first 
the coarse-grained particles were competent 
to absorb light completely, and there was 
thick darkness around Krakatoa; as these 
disappeared the sun seemed white and dim ; 
when the finer particles only were left behind, 
blue and red molecules produced the Winder- 
mere effects of blue and green; and finally 
there was just enough floating material in the 
atmosphere at a height of forty or fifty miles 
to reflect the sun’s light after sunset and to 
prolong the twilight. Lockyer’s conclusions 
are corroborated by special observations. In 
Berlin, Professor Helmholtz computed that 
the reflecting material which caused the won- 
derful sunsets of November was at least forty 
miles above the earth. In Scotland, Professor 
Piazzi Smyth demonstrated that the light 
from the blood-red sunsets, instead of being 
caused by an excess of aqueous material, 
must have passed through a dry air band very 
different from that which ordinarily absorbs 
the blue rays and leaves the orange and red. 
Lockyer’s reasoning is not conclusive, but it 
has the effect of increasing the probability 
that the November sunsets were caused by 
the August eruptions.— Tribune. 





“Sere that thou copy no man save in the 
matter of faithfulness.” —Penn. 
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FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR. 


Farewell, old year, we walk no more together ; 


I catch the sweetness of thy latest sigh, 


And crowned with yellow brake and withered 


heather, 
I see thee stand beneath this cloudy sky. 


Here in the dim light of a gray December, 


We part in smiles, and yet we met in tears; 
Watching the chilly dawn, I well remember 


I thought thee saddest born of all the years. 


I knew not then what precious gifts were hid- 


en 
Under the mists that veiled thy path from 


sight ; 


I knew not then that joy would come unbidden 


To make thy closing hours divinely bright. 


I ‘only saw the dreary clouds unbroken, 
I only hgard the plash of icy rain: 

And in that winter gloom I found no token 
To tell me that the sun would shine again. 


O dear old year, I wrong a Father’s kindness, 
I would not trust Him with my load of care ; 
I stumbled on in weariness and blindness, 
And lo! He blessed me with an answered 
prayer ! 
Good-bye, kind year; we walk nomoretogether, 
But here in quiet happiness we part ; 
And from thy wreath of faded fern and heather 
I take some sprays and wear them on my 
heart. 
—Sunday Magazine. 





MARTHA OR MARY? 


I cannot choose; I should have liked so much 
To sit at Jesus’ feet, to feel the touch 

Of his kind, gentle hand upon my head, 
While drinking in the gracious words he said. 


And yet to serve Him! O Divine employ! 
To minister and give the Master joy ; 

To bathe in coolest springs his weary feet, 
And wait upon Him while He sat at meat. 


Worship orservice—which? Ah! thatis best 
To which He calls me, be it toil or rest ; 

To labor for Him in life’s busy stir, 

Or seek his feet a silent worshipper. 


So let Him choose for us; we are not strong 
To make the choice; perhaps we should go 
wrong, 
Mistaking zeal for service, sinful sloth 
For loving worship, and so fail of both. 
—WSelected. 





JUPITER. 


Jupiter is morning star until the 19th, and 
then evening star until the 7th of August. 
It is sometimes difficult to decide which of the 

lanets wins the place of honor for the month. 
ut those who watch the movements of these 
shining wanderers will agree in placing Jupi- 
ter at the head of the list On the 19th he 
reaches the most interesting point in his 


course, for at ten o’clock on the evening of 


that day he isin opposition. A straight line 
drawn from the mighty Jupiter to the more 
mighty sun will then pass through the earth, 
our little planet lying between the two mon- 





sters of the system. It would take more than 
a million earths to make one sun, and thir- 
teen hundred earths to make one Jupiter. © 
We can, therefore, learn a lesson of our own 
insignificance when we compare our globe 
with these huge masses. 

At opposition, Jupiter takes on his most 
brilliant aspect, and no one can wonder that 
the ancients named him for the greatest of 
their gods, “star of imperial Jove.” Though 
he never shines with the fascinating beauty 
that distinguishes Venus at the period of her 
greatest brilliancy, he enjoys a great advan- 
tage over his fair competitor. As he is an 
outer planet he may be seen opposite the sun 
—rising when the sun sets, and increasing 
his brightness against the blackness of the 
midnight sky. As Venus is an inner planet, 
and never departs much more than 45° from 
the sun, she is never visible much more than 
three hours after sunset, or three hours before 
sunrise, Jupiter can make the grand circuit 
of the sky, being a superb object during the 
entire night. Venus oscillates in straight 
lines east and west of the sun, as if she were 
bound to him by an invisible chain. In 
reality, both planets move round the sun the 
same astheearth. The different aspects they 
take on are simply the way they look to ob- 
servers on the earth, the giant planet travel- 
ing outside of our domain, the fairest of the 
planets traveling within our boundaries. We 
never look upon Jupiter at opposition with- 
out rejoicing that, when the vast nebulous 


| mass that once filled and extended far beyond 


the limits of the solar system quickened into 
life and threw off the concentric rings of 
which the planets were formed, the largest 
rings condensed into the planet Jupiter. 
Thus, the lesser members of the brotherhood 
may behold the magnificent spectacle of a 
planet, second only to the great sun himself, 
a miniature solar system with a quartette of 
revolving satellites, a telescopic wonder on 
which the eye rests with ever new delight. 
The huge planet has not yet cooled down, his 
primeval fires still blaze, and he gives out 
light and heat to the moons that surround 
him, and as readily yield to his sovereign 
power as their mighty lord bows to the sun’s 
resistless sway. Observers on the earth, 
nearly five hundred million miles away, may 
watch the process of world making on this 
distant sphere. In the belts that diversify 
his disc, in the huge spots that from time to 
time agitate his mass, in the immense cloud 
atmosphere that conceals his fiery nucleus, 
we behold, on a*grand scale the progress of 
the cooling process that millions of years ago- 
stirred to the depths the earth’s lesser bulk 
before it developed to the perfection of its 
present condition as an abode for animate life. 


' 
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latest of all the sun’s family, the same per- 

fection of development when millions of 

| years hence the earth, like the moon, has ar- 

@ rived at the period of inevitable decay, and 
preceded on the list by Mercury, Mars, and 
perhaps Venus, will be floating through space 
as a dead world. Viewed in this light, every 
changing belt, every new spot and every sud- 
den rift are a revelation in Jovian language 
of the tremendous commotion that will even- 
tually bring order out of chaos. 

' . The red spot and the bright spot have not 
entirely disappeared, though as the planet 
sped on its course away from the earth no 
traces of them were seen later than May. As 
the planet again approached us Mr. Denning, 
of the Bristol Observatory, found on the 6th 
of October that the red spot was visible, al- 
though very faint. At times the spot came 
out dintinctly, notwithstanding its feebleness, 
and the indentation or hollow in the great 
south belt near the spot continues a very con- 
spicuous figure. Later on the same morning 
Mr. Denning saw the equatorial white spot as 
it crossed Jupiter’s central meridian. It was 
very bright, and seemed to preserve the con- 
spicuous appearance it presented in 1880. 
Observers will therefore have an object in the 
telescopic study of this planet beside the en- 
joyment of the brilliant spectacle he presents. 

The red spot, the white spot, the intensity and 
varied shades of coloring in the belts, all have 
a meaniug. Fortunate is the observer who 
can decipher it! High up in the north, at 
his nearest point to the earth, above the 
horizon the entire night, the brightest of the 
swarming stars that pierce the sky depths, 
such is Jupiter at opposition, and superbly 
will he shine during the clear and crisp moon- 
less nights in January. . : : 

—Mid-winter Stars, in Providence Journal. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


















































Linnea Borealis, No. 1.—The writing mood 
comes, but rarely now because I have lived 
long enough to have discovered that it should 
always be preceded by the thinking mood. 
To think consciously is the rarest of all intel- 
lectual conditions, and to become continuous 
needs to be sustained by some emotional im- 
pulse. In other words, love is the true Archi- 
medean lever to move the world, whether 
animate or inanimate. No briars have ever 

rown over its tomb,* but it is as young to 
ay, and its influence as sweet and potent as 
when it first appeared among mankind. 

In the study of natural things we note 


* Cicero found the tomb of Archimedes grown over 
with briars. 
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Just as surely will the prince of planets reach, | form, color, size and weight, and all other 
distinctive peculiarities, and the accurate 
record of these facts is the proper work of 
science. 
harvest to be gathered from natural things 
than pure science has yet written, viz., the 
meaning of things, and what good work they 
may do for us. 


















But quite often there is a subtler 


To illustrate a little more fully what is 


meant, I will ask attention to some observa- 


tions made in the past happy summer time, 


on the charming little plant, linnea borealis. 
Some persons may say it is no illustration at 
all of the above-stated idea. 


I don’t care; I 
am not writing for the dead. Only the living 
can love anything. 

The history of the discovery of the “twin 
flower ” is interesting. Walking one bright day 
among the snow-capped and ice-bound Alps, 
Linnzus discovered a beautiful little creeping 
plant. It bore on each ascending stem two 
bell-shaped, whitish-purple, nodding and fra- 
grant blossoms. It grew in a sun-warmed 
spot near the edge of a melting glacier. Its 
nodding bells chimed inaudibly with the 
louder laugh of the melting torrent. Trans- 
ported with the new and beautiful sight, the 
enraptured discoverer fell upon his knees in 
silent admiration of the beautiful plant. 
Since then it has borne his name, and is a 
favorite with all botanists. Only in high 
northern latitudes, or in Alpine regions does 
it grow wild. Of course the linnea borealis 
is found in herbaria, but only its bones rest 
there. Its delicate coloring, its exquisite per- 
fume and finer ornamentation of stem and 
leaf, and stipule are not for the grave. The 
herbarium is too often the botanists Peré la 
Chaise, into whose tombs he digs, searching in 
vain for the secrets of the living. Only when 


.| alive can we know the “twin flower,” and 


only when it grows in wild companionship 
with the dark fir and bemoaning pine, or 
prattling poplar, or creeping moss, can we 
love it. Linnea fits into the dark picture 
of the northern woods, like youthful beauty 
and loveliness in the darker shadows of our 
social life. 

Nearly all parts of the plant, except the 
petals, are sparingly covered with glandular 
hairs. Nowhere in the books have I seen any 
record of their function. As the beautiful 
blossoms mature, and about the time fertili- 
zation takes place, the ovary considerably 
enlarges, and now a close inspection reveals 
on this organ two very curious stipulary 
leaves, which join the ovary only at their 
base. These interesting organs are found on 
opposite sides of the ovary, while situated 
between them are two other apparently simi- 
lar, but entirely undeveloped scales. These 
two stipulary appendages are thickly covered 
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on their outer surfaces with strongly developed 
and quite large pedicillate glands, which 
stand firmly out from the little leaves, thus 
resembling, very strongly, minute leaves of 
the drosera rotundifolia, or common sun-dew. 
When the “twin flower” is most fragrant 
these glands are covered with a,tenacious, 
clear exudation, which adheres to the finger, 
and can be drawn out in fine threads when 
touched. I have seen minute insects and 
also inanimate bodies imprisoned by these 
infolding glands, which close all round the 
helpless captives like our own fingers meet 
when grasping a small object lying in the 
palm of the hand. 

At no great distance from these beef-eating 
“twin flowers,” the droseras were growing 
abundantly, and their carnivorous appetites 
were voracious in the bracing air of the north 
woods. It was interesting and quite curious 
to find a perfect miniature of the droseras’ 
leaf attached to each side of the ovary of the 
beautiful linnea, and still bating its traps to 
catch midgets. Linnea, too, must go with 
the carnivora, though I would offer this 
apology for it to those whose nerves of feel- 
ing may be slightly shocked, viz., it is not 
quite so wicked yet as some of the others. 

This trapping and devouring is going on 
all aroundjus. Man is not the only hunter 
nor the cruelest. The deeper, essential base 
notes of music in the natural world resemble 
the grinding of bones and the sobs of the 
dying. I have seen hot tears fall from young 
eyes, shocked at the sight of beautiful birds 
frozen unto death on a cold winter night. 
But a wider and wiser knowledge of these 
hard things will reveal a lovelier melody 
linking us with the unfading light of the 
stars, and with sweeter compensations than 
we can get from natural things alone. 

J. G. H. 


VENTILATION OF SLEEPING-ROOMS. 


No time could be better than the present 
for beginning the practice of house ventila- 
tion by the window, which is still, in the 
majority of houses, the readiest and the 
safest means of obtaining a regular and con- 
stant supply of fresh air. This practice, be- 
gun in warm weather, may be carried on, 
with proper care, through autumn and winter. 
The constantly accumulating impurities de- 
rived from breath, from perspiration, from 
excreta of other kinds collected in sleeping- 
rooms, from the use of gas or lamp light, and 
too often, even now, from suction of sewage 
gas from waste-pipes by the heat of house 
fires, etc., render it as necessary for health as 
for comfort that these should have free egress, 
and that they should be substituted by the 
pure outer air. Fresh air from without may 








very easily be had without draught, and 
without risk of cold even to delicate persons, 
if a few simple rules be observed. The cold 
air of winter of course enters with greater 
force, and in greater proportional volume 
than the more equable summer air, into a 
warm room. The aperture of ingress must 
be correspondingly diminished. Air froma 
window is preferable to that from an opened 
inner door, no matter how roomy the house, 
from its more reliable purity. 

If the window be the inlet, the fire, fire- 
place, or it may be the door of a room in 


summer acting as an outlet, it may be opened 


from the top, the extent being regulated ac- 
cording to the outer temperature. There is 
then a direct inward current at the upper 
part, which follows the roof of the room, thus 
mingling with any heated waste products 
which require to be removed, and an inter- 
rupted current at the middle, the previous 
line of junction of the upper and lower sashes; 
both are broken and diffused by the blinds or 
curtains. Venetians for this purpose should 
be turned upwards. A window should never 
be made to ventilate by opening it from below, 
unless the open lower space be filled up in 
some way, and ventilation be carried on at 
the middle, where the sashes join: otherwise, 
draughts are unavoidable. The ventilating 
pane is hardly less simple and equally efficient 
and safe method with either of the others. 
Window ventilation is especially useful in 
bedrooms; and its efficiency or otherwise 
cannot fail to affect the vital powers of the 
occupant, who, in his slumbers, must trust to 
other energies than his own for the removal 
of those impurities and morbific germs which 
his every breath multiplies around him.— 
Lancet. 


_—_—_ S08 


Ir has been a mystery to some people why 
the dark wood so highly prized for furniture 
should be called “ rosewood.” Its color does 
not look much like a rose, so we must look 
for some other reason. An exchange explains 
that, when the tree is first cut, the fresh wood 
possesses a very strong, rose-like fragrance, 
hence the name. There are a half-dozen or 
more kinds of rosewood trees. The varieties 
are found in South America and in the East 
Indies and neighboring islands. Sometimes, 
the trees grow so large that planks four feet 
broad and ten feet long can be cut from them. 
These broad planks are principally used to 
make the tops of piano-fortes. When grow- 
ing in the forest, the tree is remarkable for its 
beauty ; but such is its value in manufactur- 
ing as an ornamental wood that some of the 
forests where it once grew abundantly now 


have scarcely a single specimen.— The Wood- 
worker. 
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THE Kindergarten system is to be introduced 

- in all the public schools of Toronto. There is 

at present only one school of the kind in that 
city. 


SEVENTEEN vessels and 209 lives were lost 
in the Gloucester, Massachusetts, fisheries dur- 
ing 1883. In 1882, 12 vessels and 115 lives 
were lost. 


THE Government of India has opened the 
Agra Medical School to women. Asmall class 
is now in attendance. Under certain condi- 
tions, private students may have access to all 
the lectures, and after a course of three years 
may be graduated. 


THERE is a large and constant decrease in 
the enrolment of pupils in the Vermont 
schools. One reason for this, perhaps, is that 
the salaries paid to teachers are so small that 
it is impossible to get competent ones. The 
average country teacher does not, it is said, 
get as good pay as a city domestic. 


MR. MuUNDELLA, M. P., in distributing the 
prizes at the Sheffield School of Art lately, 
urged the students, instead of endeavoring to 
be second or third rate painters of pictures, to 
aim at applying art to such occupations as 
silver work, iron work, or even as house 
painters in making houses beautiful. 


THE subject of teaching natural history in 
the public schools was favorably discussed at 
the recent meeting of the Academic and High 
School teachers of Western Massachusetts. 
One speaker declared that time could be found 
for such studies ‘‘ by throwing overboard some 
of the deadwood of geographical unessentials 
mathematical conundrums and nonsensica 
parsing ’’—astatementin which most practical 
men will agree with him. 


SrxtH Day the 4th inst. was the coldest 
day of the season in the West and Northwest. 
Temperatures are reported of 43 degrees below 
zero at Moorhead, Minnesota; 41 below at 
Fort Buford, Dakota; 39 below at Bismarck, 
Dakota; 42 below at Brainerd, Minnesota ; 
32 below at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin ; 30 to 35 
below at Minneapolis, Minnesota; 23 below at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 14 below at Chicago, 
and 2 to 4 below at St. Louis. 


THE authors of the recent census in England 
note the encouraging facts that the proportion 
of the blind to the population hgs not only 
decreased with each successive enumeration 
since 1851, in which year account of them was 
taken for the first time; but the decrease in 
the decade ending in 1881 was much greater 
than in any of the preceding decennial inter- 
vals. The number of cases returned on this 
latter occasion was 22,832, equal to one blind 
person in every 1,138. This decrease is con- 
sidered to be fairly attributable .to the pro- 
gressive improvement in the surgical treat- 
ment of affections of the eye, and in the 
diminished prevalence among children of 
such diseases as small-pox. 


THE classes in carpentering which were 
established in a Cleveland public school several 
months ago are said to have been so successful 
that the School Board organized a committee 





with instructions to propose a feasible and 
economical plan of grafting manual training 
upon the public school system. The committee 
entered earnestly upon the work, and after 
careful inquiry has reported a plan with esti- 
mates and a proposition that it be adopted 
and an appropriation made to carry it into 
effect. The regular studies of the experimental 
classes in carpentering were continued with- 
out interruption, and at the end of the term 
the boys had not only developed a taste and 
aptitude for handiwork, but showed by their 
standing in the regular studies that the train- 
ing of the hands had been an important help 
in the other school work. 


NEBRASKA is rich in school funds. The 
total amount already realized is $2,329,750,80 
and there are still unsold 1,875,846 acres of the 
Government land grant. There are 20,000 
people in Alaska who have no educational 
advantages whatever. Five schools in the 
Alexandria archipelago, with the small 
Russian schools at Unalashka and Belkovsky 
and two schools of the Alaska Commercia 
Company on the Seal Islands, comprise all 
the schools in Alaska. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE AT FAIR HILL. 


The damage done by the late fire having 
been agalved the house will be opened for 
Divine Worship on First-day next, the 13th 
inst., at 3 P. M., and continued every First- 
= at that hour. . 

he First-day School, which is in a flourish- 
ing condition, will be held every First-day, 
commencing at 2 P. M.- 

A Conference on Temperance will be held 
under the care of the Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee, at Girard Avenue Meeting-house, 
on Sixth-day, the 25th inst., at 7.30 P. M. 

Joshua L. Baily and others are expected to 
address the meeting. All are invited. 


A Meeting of the Joint Committee of Phila- 


delphia Yearly Meeting, on the subjects of 


Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages, will 
be held in Philadelphia, at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, Room No. 1, on Seventh-day, First 
mo. 19th, 1884, at 10} A. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race 
Street Parlor, on the same day, at 9 A. M. 


JAMEs H. ATKINSON 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } Clerks. 
MONTHLY MEETING 
of Friends of Philadelphia will be held on 
Fourth-day, First mo. 16th, at 3 P. M. 
Spruce Street, Fifth-day 17th, 10} A. M. 
Green Street, Ks - 3 P. M. 

The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, expect to be in attendance at 
Trenton Meeting, and hold a Conference with 
Friends in that neighborhood, on First-day 
morning, First mo. 13th, 1884. 


The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia 
re. Meeting, expect to be in attendance 
at Fair Hill Meeting, on First-day, First mo. 
20th, 1884, at 3 o’clock P. M. 





